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A MAGAZINE OFVERSE 





JULY 1941 


SEVEN POEMS 
HOSPITAL 


NSIDE or out, the key is pain. It holds 
The florist to your pink medicinal rose, 


The nickname to the corpse. One wipes it from 
Blue German blades or drops it down the drain. 
The novelist with a red tube up his nose 
Gingerly pets it. Nurse can turn it off. 


This is the Oxford of all sicknesses 


Kings have lain here and fabulous small Jews 
And actresses whose legs were always news. 

In this black room the painter lost his sight, 

The crippled dancer here put down her shoes, 
And the scholar’s memory broke, like an old clock. 
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These reached to heaven, and inclined their heads 
While starchy angels reached them into beds; 
These stooped to hell, to labor out their time, 

Or choked to death in seas of glaucous slime; 

All tasted fire and then, their hate annealed, 

Ate sad ice-cream, and wept upon a child. 


What church is this, what factory of souls 

Makes the bad good and fashions a new nose, 
And the doctors reel with Latin and even the dead 
Expect the unexpected? For O the souls 

Fly back like heavy homing-birds to roost 

In long-racked limbs, filling the lonely boughs. 


The dead cry life and stagger up the hill; 
But is there still the incorrigible city where 
The well enjoy their poverty and the young 
Worship the gutter? Is Wednesday still alive, 

And Tuesday wanting terribly to sin? 

Hush, there are many pressing the oak doors, 


Saying, “Are boys and girls important fears? 
Can you predict the elections by my guts?” 
But the rubber gloves are deep in a deep wound, 
Stitching a single heart. These far surpass 
Themselves, their wives, and the removed goitre; 
Are, for the most part, human but unbandaged 














KARL J. SHAPIRO 


PHARMACY 


It baffles the foreigner like an idiom, 

And he is right to adopt it as a form 

Less serious than the living-room or bar; 
For it disestablishes the café, 


Is a collective, and on basic country. 


Not that it praises hygiene and corrupts 

The ice-cream parlor and the tobacconist’s 

Is it a center; but that the attractive symbols 
Watch over puberty and leer 


Like rubber bottles waiting for sick-use 


Youth comes to jingle nickles and crack wise; 
The baseball scores are his, the magazines 
Devoted to lust, the jazz, the coca-cola, 

The lending-library of love's latest 


He is the customer; he is heroized. 


And every nook and cranny of the flesh 
Is spoken to by packages with wiles. 
Buy me, buy me’, they whimper and cajole; 


The hectic range of lipsticks pouts 


Revealing the wicked and the simple mouth 


With scarcely any evasion in their eye 


They smoke, undress their girls, exact a stance; 


But onl moment. The clock goes round; 
¢ ] 1] . an 7. ] - 
Cru fellowships are made and Icst 


They slun 1 booths like rags, not even drunk 
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SNOB 


At what time in its little history 

Did on the matrix of his brain a blow 

Fall that struck like a relentless die 

And left him speechless; or was it by degrees 

That the algid folds of mind, caught in a pose, 
Hardened and set like concrete, 

Printing and fixing a distorted moment? 


Nothing but death will smash this ugly cast 
That wears its trade-mark big upon its face, 
A scutcheon for Greek-letter brotherhoods 
Where it is weakly sworn by smiles to cow 
Unequals, niggers or just Methodists. 

His bearing is a school of thought, 
But he is not funny and not unimportant. 


MONGOLIAN IDIOT 


A dog that spoke, a monster born of sheep 
We mercilessly kill, and kill the thought, 
Yet house the parrot and let the centaur go, 
These being to their nature and those not. 
We laugh at apes, that never quite succeed 
At eating soup or wearing hats. 


Adam had named so many but not this, 
This that would name a curse when it had come, 
Unfinished man, or witch, or myth, or sin, 
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KARL J. SHAPIRO 


Not ever father and never quite a son. 
Ape had outstripped him, dog, and darling lamb, 
And all the kindergarten beasts. 


Enter the bare room of his mind and count 
His store of words with letters large and black; 
See how he handles clumsily those blocks 
With swans and sums; his colored picture books. 
At thirty-five he squeals to see the ball 

Bounce in the air and roll away. 


Pity and fear we give this innocent 
Who maimed his mother’s beautiful instinct; 
But she would say, “My body had a dog; 
I bore the ape and nursed the crying sheep. 
He is my kindness and my splendid gift 
Come from all life and for all life.” 


SCYROS 


snuffle and sniff and handkerchief 


The doctor punched my vein 
The captain called me Cain 
Upon my belly sat the sow of fear 
With coins on either eye 
The President came by 
And whispered to the lords what none could hear 
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High over where the storm 
Stood steadfast cruciform 
The golden eagle sank in wounded wheels 
White negroes laughing still 
Crept fiercely on Brazil 


Turning the navies upward on their keels 


Now one by one the trees 
Stripped to their naked knees 


To dance upon the heaps of shrunken dead 
The roof of England fell 


Great Paris tolled her bell 
And China staunched her milk and wept for bread 
No island singly lay 
But lost its name that day 
The Ainu dived across the plunging sands 
From dawn to dawn to dawn 
King George’s birds came on 
Strafing the tulips from his children’s hands 


Thus in the classic sea 
Southeast from Thessaly 
The dynamited mermen washed ashore 
And tritons dressed in steel 


Trolled heads with rod and reel 
And dredged potatoes from the Aegean floor 


Hot is the sky and green 


Where Germans have been seen 
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The moon leaks metal on the Atlantic fields 
Pink boys in birthday shrouds 
Loop lightly through the clouds 

Or coast the peaks of Finland on their shields 


That prophet year by year 
Lay still but could not hear 
Where scholars tapped to find his new remains 
Gog and Magog ate pork 
In vertical New York 
And war began next Monday on the Danes 


THE CONTRABAND 


I dreamed I held a poem and knew 
The capture of a living thing. 
Boys in a Grecian circle sang 


And women at their harvesting. 


Slowly I tried to wake and draw 
The vision after, word by word, 
But sleep was covetous: the song 


The singers and the singing blurred. 


The paper flowers of everynight 
All die. Day has no counterpart 
Where memory writes its boldface wish 


And swiftly punishes the heart. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER 


: 
Moves to my mind in context of pure sorrow = 
And as if apprehensive of near death, in black; Es 
Whether erect in chair, indoors or out, ‘i 

Her dry and corded throat harangued by grief, 

Or bent at ragged book in Hebrew prayer; So 
Whether in sunny parlor or back of drawn blinds, wi 
Or always, at last, in bed, her eyes sinking. it 

Though time and tongue made disparate any love, . 

On daguerreotype with classical perspective W 
I see what of her youth she hoarded for our hate. fo: 
I pity her life of deaths, the agony of her own. wi 

But most that history like an obscene queen of 

Thrust her across the frontiers of all lands, e 
Taking her exile for granted, cursing her journey, " 
Confusing the tongues and tasks of her children’s children. 

Karl J. Shapiro in 
wt 





the 
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PROWHEAD 


Not fate alone fathers the generation of the brave, 
but he is around, highly entertained, the sardonic 
well-groomed gentleman with long nails, 
impartially amused by the celestial or demonic. 


So let him take the blame of the bitter brave 
who curse him for their glory, wanting to curse whatever 
it was that carved them down to the stubborn stone 


of courage, made them heroes, they desiring it never; 


Whatever it was that chose them for the terrible hour, 
for the prowhead to breast fiery seas and monstrous oceans, 
whatever it was that thrust them into the waves 


of these years of incalculable currents and motions. 


When out of the years’ clay they wanted only to fashion 
a little juggling god of laughter or passion, 
why should it be they who move through the shattered house 


in the dank dawn, through piled slate and glass and beams aslant— 


why they who stoop (unconquered ) to pick up 
the shards of a colored bow] that held the kitchen plant? 


Alice Monks Mears 
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CONSCRIPT 


Kissing and oratory, the public orgy in the brazen light, 
And flags, the clean wash of empires, 

Hung out upon the crowded air, 

And holy men dispensing benedictive speech, 
Dilate our simple hate, our simple death, 

Spread wide the rhetoric in colors of our blood, 
Across the silent sun 

Explode the bombast of our ancient sacraments. 
These and the farewell bonfires on the beach at night 
Inflate his tender make-believe, his simple fright. 
The myth accumulating in transfigured air, 

He dreams enormously and trembles there, 

Ravished with bugles, sick for the flesh 

Of girls and drunk with valedictory. 


His house is built of thirty years. And when 
Will he inhabit it again? 

The knock is loud upon the door. 

He has expected it for ten. 

Now he who loved his three or four 

Recalls the flesh he broke like bread; 

This one is smiling clearly at the door, this one 
Left by the west road, and one is dead 

And he remembers one in tears 

His house is built of thirty years 

These are the tokens he has kept 

Someone standing by the sea 















A village street, and twenty names. 
What shall he do with memory? 


That is the way you cannot look, 

The house you cannot occupy; 

For they have hung the air with flags 

And canceled out the private sky. 

The village with the windy bells, 

The way they sang and swung their hands— 
These are the way, the house, the joy; 

It is the flower death disbands. 


II 


But what is death, his mind repeats. Yes, what is death, 
precisely, now? It is 

The shadow of the sun. It is the breathless gardener, say, 

Who prunes the summer’s mad excess. 

But what is death? Not public death—my death. 

Not murder, death. The pale rider 

On the horse. Mother of poetry, and quite a sleep. 

Or, she is empress of the dark eventual sea 

Which drinks the rivers where we drift. 

They used to call him angel, 

He is lunatic and brief. 

Pure anonymity, the host whom you will never thank— 

It is not something words can bear. 

But shut your eyes and stare. 

He knows the grave play of men 

Defining vainly what they dream, 

Till words and dream are one. 


PETER DE VRIES 
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The sound of the dumb sea, 
The silence of the roaring sun. 


Ill 


His mother sets the supper out, 
Recalling what his father said; 

He takes the curse his father bore, 

The first born of the dead. 

The old darkness howling in our bones 
Looses the creatures for their feast; 
Nor shall he find his peace till they 

Lie down together, man and beast. 

He does not mouth deluded words 

For glory and her blowzy kiss, 

But something in him cries aloud 

And what he says is this: 

Time welds a brotherhood at last— 
Tell me I know that this is true! 

What little faith still lights the will 

Is less for those I serve than those 
They send me out to kill. 

We cursed the fools who made the wrongs, 
The criminals to right them, 

And damned the knaves who make the wars 
And damned the fools who fight them; 
Reaping what I never sowed, 
Answering for lies I never told, 

I give my yard of bloody ground 

And honor worth its weight in gold. 
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PETER DE VRIES 


If villains forge the name of truth, 
Thieves teach their blind to pray, 
Tell me truth driven underground 
Will bloom another day. 

Not all the words I ever learned 
Could ever save my age; 

But tell me once again the words 
Survive the burning page. 

Not swindled by the dulcet prayers 
Nor practising the hero’s voice 
(Now no one good enough to fight 
Has any but a victim’s choice) 

Not for the lies of murderers, 
Whose death will be undone, 

But lovers in the streets again, 
Companions who will take the sun. 
But a city they will call their own, 
And who will build it fair, 

Who see from this one brought to dust 
Another written in the air. 

In praises of the unarrived, 

In lands where lies and guns have dinned, 
Like seeds upon the doubtful air, 
My faith entrusted to the wind. 


: : ; 
Funeral speech: 


No love redeems the life of living men 
But man the murderer extols the dead. 
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Summer will burn her skies away, and then 
What dreams the lecf will kindle in his head. 


Think what the arms that take us in farewell 
Might fashion for the sick and living one, 
And what in darkness all the dead would tell 
The mortal begging in the squandered sun. 
Peter De Vries 


SPRING-PIECE 


O scattered earth where winter had to pass, 
Heavy with undiscriminating snow, 
Rise in your perfect trees, your poised grass. 


Exhume your will, and shape to rigid form 
The leaves that rocted loosely in the ground; 
Resolve the broken, yellow field-stalks, found 
Creation here, inviolate of storm. 


Let me take strength from you for my desire: 
I seek my scattered self lost everywhere, 
Fallow in sorrow, drowned. My mind can bear 
Only the gathered and the forged-in-fire, 
The fabulous blossom when the root is there. 
Elda Tanasso 
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FOUR POEMS 


FOR A SEPTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


They say that by the seventh year 
The substance of a man has changed, 
And other flesh than once was here 


On other bone is now arranged; 


That not a fleck of matter clings 
To its same fellow, and the cells 
That once were I have taken wings, 
And all is new that in me dwells. 


So am I neither, at this last, 

The body beating like a drum, 

Nor the same blood that crowded fast 
Upon the heart when night was come; 


Nor yet the labyrinthine brain, 
Perceiving, then, how you were love, 
And love was only you again, 

And was too close for thinking of. 


Thus now transmuted, what am I? 
And since this body knew you not, 
How does its yearning still comply 
With the unaltered shape of thought? 
And how, since all our yesterdays 
Were in a year it never knew, 

Does it in contemplation blaze 

With the indwelling flame of you? 
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CORPUS LUMINOSUM 


This gentleman who was once an exciting 

Adventurer bound always to some new destination, 

Has become a respectable educator of young women, 

A lecturer on that historical phenomenon, the post-war generation. 


Yet there gleams from the eyes, there asserts itself in the mouth- 
corners, 

Something not altogether cremated by the fires of its own 
evanescence. 

Here is the carcass of a proud impetuosity, 

Pricked out, sometimes, in the dark by a residual phosphorescence 


AN ANTINOMY 


The heart being dead, the mind must carry on. 
It is as if the shed skin of the snake 

Should keep its motion and be still alive, 
Possessing form and semblance—but were gone 
The dangerous colors and the eyes awake, 

And the slow coils that sudden death contrive. 


But if the mind have ceased to body forth 

The motions of the heart in copious Form— 
When words have failed, and only time is kind: 
What image then shall capture the true worth 
Of that imprisoned, self-consuming storm, 
The aimless lightnings and the thunder blind? 
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MYRON H. BROOMELL 


MILESTONE 


The night I cried in Hannibal, Missouri, 

It was summer and hot, and the long miles between 
Me and my love, implacable as a Fury, 

Severed us then—and ever intervene. 


And years, too, intervening have not taken 
The smart from any tear, the tear from the eye, 
Except to outward seeming. When I waken, 
The same day fills the same and changeless sky. 


Myron H. Broomell 


INDIAN BLANKET 


The symbols on this rug recall 
Forgotten gods and nations dead; 
The thunder god in jagged black, 
The lightning god in red. 


That blue impersonates the sky. 
They used a raveled woolen made 
From pilfered coats of Union dead 
To get the proper shade. 


A legend and a moral creep 
Through years to the forgotten loom, 
While lost gods true appointment keep 
In a suburban room. 
J. S. Moodey 
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FIVE POEMS 


THE TRUE GAIT 


Walk beautifully, and beautiful 

Your thoughts will be; 

And roam beside you with a casual grace, 
Alert and free. 


Run not, nor sink too long to rest 

On any day; 

Lest the enchanted hounds curl up and sleep, 
Or run away. 


Walk beautifully, and not too fast 
Though noon is bright; 
For hounds must wander with a lazy speed 


To find delight. 


TOMORROW 


Tomorrow is a field in drenched November, 
And water from the wood-shed thudding down 
Upon the matted grass which once upholstered 
An earth now patched with grey and brown. 


Tomorrow is a beach-house stripped, deserted, 
And windows in the dusk that bear no light; 
Tomorrow is a lonely woman listening 

To waves that bomb the shore at night. 
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MARCIA MASTERS 


THE RIVER 


The river nudged the shore, faltered and tapped it; 
Prodded its twists and changes; scuffed its marshes; 
Poked weeds and pebbles, touching and rejecting, 
Sightless and weary and forever tapping. 


The river shrugged its way into the valleys; 
Straggied past wharves, and limped into the city; 
On every side now jostled and impeded, 

It tapped, then shuffled on its way forgotten. 


SOJOURN IN THE COUNTRY 


My country cottage with its fluted roof, 
Lime-colored, papery, like a lace-edged shelf, 
Stands high and lonely on a weedy bluff 
Where no one comes or goes except myself. 
Within the mustard walls the crickets sing, 
And drafts make furtive eddies at my head. 

I lie and watch an agile spider swing 

Upon his frail trapeze above my bed. 

Though never quite so desolate, I thrive 

On frost and wretched lamps, and feel secure 
To be where trees and grass are thick and live 
And even weeds are niched where they endure. 
Here in this moss-green twilight, steeped with dew 


Is all the peace there is, except with you 
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LATE SUMMER 


Death will be like late summer; 
Summer, but never spring. 
It will be beautiful and sad and still— 


There will be birds, but birds that do not sing. 


There will be endless sunlight 

Inert upon the grass; 

Breakers whose white recession leaves a hush 
Languid as water-lilies, smooth as glass. 


There will be quiet valleys 

Blurred with the heat of noon, 

Perfume of uncut fields and flowered-dust: 
But never stir of breeze or rise of moon. 


There will be windless forests, 

Silence forevermore— 

Except for that faint echo in the hills 
Of sleepy thunder from another shore. 


Marcia Masters 
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IF THE DIVER 


If the diver poises, 

Naked, white, and adolescent, 

On his plank athwart the blue; 

If bold flight breaks, 

And bends, sun-silvered, toward a crescent 
For the clean fall, 

No curve is traced beyond recall; 

It is a well-remembered clue 

For us. 


We, too, have shaken off the land 
That sucks a root down through the feet 
To bind a posture and repeat 
The safe, old verticality of limb. 
To dare was glory, and to swim 
Along the bird-path in the sky, 
To beat the primal hand 
That clutched beneath, and fly 
Our stroke, until our arc drew tauter, 
Then swoop headlong toward fate, 
Tender defeat of water. 
Angelo P. Bertoccs 
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TWO POEMS 


PASTORAL, NINETEEN FORTY-ONE 


I tell of the city... 
I cannot quite forget: 


Newspaper coaxes drug clerk's heavy eye. 
He sees air raiders, screaming the headlines, 
Terrorize long columns of pulp sky 

With bombs and mines. 

Clerk sucks a hollow tooth, splits paper wide, 
Sees final golf ball skim last green inside. 


Pleased with match winner, clerk drops news to curb, 


Moves on, pants sagging like a loose adverb. 
Bank teller, on leave from consumptive cage, 
Passes, spurts accrued spit on front page, 
Smearing prim indented tally-table 

Of seascape set from dubious London cable 


I tell of the city ... 
I cannot quite forget: 


Convention orator in lush hotel 
Gesticulates the market parallel 
To ’29. O little soul, 


The poor are oceans, and the oceans roll. 


I tell of the city... 
I cannot quite forget: 
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LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


Florist-window—fluent slip of flower 
Trying desperately its gentle power 
Against the steel, the stone.—Pity. 


I tell of the city 

I cannot quite forget, 

Not yet, 

Among the clemencies of this pine hill— 
Though rains make pianist fingers on the roof, 
And very sound of music is the proof 

Of the quiet, the still .. . still. 


Perhaps the city never shall be forgot. . .. 


The mind may be serene, 


Yes, and the hand serene. 


The heart is not. 


I LIE, THOU LIEST 


Open the blue roundness of your eyes upon my voice. I turn 
away, 

So our eyes will not come together as day after day 

They come. Too well we know such meetings of our eyes 

Look at my voice, at images that rise 


Upon it. Look with the blue roundness of your eyes 
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Cloistral scuppernong leaves on this wallpaper.—See, 
They are not native to you, not native to me. 
Lies have brought us to this alien place; 
To the secret beauty of this meeting face to face, 
In this alien place, 

Can you not see that honor at last is counterfeit? — 
We will not steal a purse, loving honor more than it. 
Bribe? Blackmail? Exploitation?—-Never. We choose 
Honor to these, for these are less to lose. 
Each other we will not lose, 

Great nations welsh for a jet of oil, kill for an ear of wheat. 
Great nations are great nations because they cheat. 
We, two corpuscles in a great vein, two threads in a great flag, 
Only lie because we love-—Take this as cynic or wag; 
And wiser the wag. 

Weep that we lose honor; it is sin enough. 
Laugh that we did not trade for a pinch of snuff. 
This is our story; there is nothing to surmise. . .. 
Now let me look again into your eyes, 
Into the blue roundness of your eyes. 

LeGarde S Doughty 
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TWO POEMS 


RISING MOON 


I am at once the cup of the white lily 
And the brown earth under 

Standing against a tree and a black mountain 
And the white moon thunder 


Listen the end . . . listen the end of silence. 

“Here” is a word for wait and a gray tether. 

If you would come, there would be something broken. 
There would be end of gray by a gold feather. 


I am the faun, the doe, and the lone hunter, 
And the lost bird flying. 

You are at once the hurt and the last pleasure 
And the long, long crying. 


SONG FOR A SKIP AND A HOP 


When we are young, 

We are young for such a moment. 
After we are old, 

We are old for so long. 


I have seen hold-your-breath beauty, 
And young pines grow sturdy ... 
Very soon sturdy, and dark green from pale. 
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But the church-stone-wall, 

And the nurse in the village 

Were old when I came; 

Will be old when I go. Tr 
Esther C. Mullowney 


POEM TI 


If I should never see 

the things I let my mind remember grow 

and nothing take that memory nowhere, TI 
and I should live the death-after-the-fact; 

remember, someone dear, what is dear now 

when I see you anticipate my act. 


| In 
If I should never see 
the puppet, twitching, talk into the lights 
and adored words I made to rocket love ‘ 


not move nor move the convert in the stalls 
to tears I crystallized, remember all 

the love I had to give. Intone at nights, 

“He has not died whom others’ fear has killed 
who willed to rear a beauty I had tried.” 


If I should die— 

clumsy, unfinished thing, 

the animal-angel only half-way there 

remember though you hold a broken ring 
completion was potential in my care 

F ryt 


James Lat 








THE BRIGHT PLAIN 


This has been a day 
luxurious and lilting and spun 


like a long-linked spool of brightness from the sun. 


This has been a day 
like the first stanza: beginning rhyme 


of the song-drift (da capo: da capo) of importunate time. 


This has been a day 
when life-long travelers through the glistening world 


found air lavish: prodigal: the landscape hurled 


In glinting rock 
sun-lake and long legato green. 
Joy was the way breath leaned 


Like a fresh wind 
into day, barely ruffling the grass, the landscape’s ease, 


leaving desire unhorizoned: the bright plain between 


distant trees 


Charles Edward Eaton 
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FIVE POEMS 


THE LYING WORD 


Truth and lie by lip and tooth 

Chase the face of every world; 

Proud behind the probing eye 

Is dream that throat throws out as word. 

The ghost that jumps from dancing jaws, 
Festive as creature crouched in a flower, 
Pricks his tracks in plastic time, 

For a future that fails with the falling hour. 


Present and past pace in a vowel, 

A consonant brings birth or death; 

From womb to tomb is a letter’s length | 
Where Capricorn can belt the earth. 
Mouth’s cavern mothers a brood of bright rats; | 
An alphabet of peace the tongue 

Shapes to a shuddering treachery, | 
A carol with a death-bell clang. 


The dead who died but yesterday, 

The dead who yet dare to be born, 

Know, and shall know this golden sword 

That swings from the stump of the healing thorn. 
But who can save us, who shall master 

This mumming mould behind the mask? 

The foetal fact that a gesture gags? 

O what is this wind-shape word, this husk? 
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CITY 


Abrupt, unfluid as an eagle’s love, 

Stone’s frozen tumult rears itself from fields, 
Housing from germ to worm the flower of faith, 
The pock-patched beggar and the marble saint. 


Here, Christ and Judas walk upon the stream, 
The strict stone river, in their hosts; 

Hard as a pauper’s prayer, the stone tree shades 
From tempest the unprofitable birds. 


Here, the stern moment hides above the cloud, 
Strange music shocks the hand of carven men 

Who knew no symphony but song of stone: 

“How will destruction fall,” they beg, “how death?” 


But, shut from terror and the toppling plinth, 
Drugged with the dream of plover’s scream on hills, 
Two lovers stand, and from reaction’s hand 

Scatter humanity across the park. 


THE DYKE-BUILDER 


On the seventh day the storm lay dead, 

The god who built the dyke strolled out to see 
Blind men, blind windows, widows and the daft, 
And the cracked shore carpeted with gulls. 


On the ninth day no sunset red 
Daubed the damp stubble: peacock blue, bright harmony 
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Of gold and purple laced the sky, and soft, 
Ripe as a plum with joy danced the quick girls. 


But on the eleventh day the dead 

Looked from their priest-holes, seeing only sea, 
And the green shark-cradles with their swift 
Cruel fingers setting the ocean’s curls. 


LEGEND 


There was a man 

With a colored coat of rags 

Who left his body and blood on a tree. 

But the thieves at his side gave the bones to the dogs 
And the black-thorn cock sang merrily. 


The lads of the town 

Drank down to the dregs 

Then took a sharp axe to lop the tree. 

But the thieves had been there first gathering logs, 
And the black-thorn cock sang steadily 


One day at dawn 

Upon their nags 

Twelve tinkers came and their hearts were free, 

For they cut twelve whistles from the knuckles of the dogs, 


To bear the black cock company. 
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RUSTIC METAPHOR 


I have seen winter's frail hand halt on the bud 
With the charm of a saint, and a serpent’s wile, 
And the cow-patched path as warm with folk 
Whose garnished caps in festival 

Flew between eyes and the broken byre, 

And the dank straw mouldering from the roof. 


I have watched, as I walked, in the boy’s hard hand 
The fractured bird, the fruitless egg: 

In the innocent eye, the oaken step, 

And the dew-drop diamonds in his hair, 

Heart has discerned the disease of youth, 

Wild screams from the stairs in a lonely house. 


These things are known as a knot is tied, 

As a pitcher breaks they are forgot: 

So the merry huntsman, red in the woods, 
Draws not his rein as the hare’s heart breaks, 
But rides with a song to his father’s gate, 
There to be gay with death’s next guest. 


Henry Treece 
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THE USABLE TRUTH 


DUCATION, as we know it, makes its gifts with an admo- 
nition: Use! Everything we tell you, the schools say, is to 
be absorbed in your lives. Every attitude is from now on your 
tradition. This is your equipment, with this we send you 
your wars, wherever they may be, whatever they may mean 
There is just this one learning, this one branch of your heritage 
left. It is very precious, it is to be preserved—in fact, it pre- 
serves ws, whole ages are given to us by its grace alone—but 
although it is to be memorized and stored, it is not to be used 
This, of course, is poetry. In a utilitarian culture, this one 
knowledge is to be taught as being Not for Use 
There is, under all the shouting in the country now, a deep 
silence. Statement is needed; not the signing of names to lists 
and statements; we have had our years of that, and those years 
may be contributing to the present silence. We want clear 
statements now. We know this earth of our learning is, rather 
than dust ground out of rock, the packed and leafdrift earth of 
centuries of falling lives, fallen under our feet, anonymous 
the inarticulate centuries. In such times, or in times of cynicism 
we may sign general statements—in the cynicism after wars, the 
cynicism that is nothing but forgetting, or else the wilful ges 
ture that puts meaning out of mind. But these years are to be 
the years of belief. We have an aging generation of the other 
forgetfulness, but no one can doubt that on both sides of the 
Atlantic belief is up and raging in the sky. Battle of the sk 
battle of belief! We will be fighting in our time for the air 
over countries, for the climate of the mind and the living prin 
ciples in them. In the most shocking way, we see exposed 
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all of their efficiency, machines of fright; the form and content 
of fear; the trajectory of fear measurable in new hungers, new 
madnesses. 

All our strength must be brought to resist these. Honesty, for 
which so many have called in the last years, is not enough. 
What strength we have must be developed with all our imagi- 
nation and equipment. And here, as equipment, enters that atti- 
tude which has been given us, which we have been told we are 
not to use. The attitude of poetry, capable of facing the tragic, 
the complex, the fantastic, capable of meeting the process of 
reason that works, not in the single-track a, b, c, d of logic, 
but rather in the cluster-to-cluster progress of an emotional se- 
quence moving from group to group of idea and feeling. 

The attitude of poetry is the attitude with which we can face 
these battles. It is, indeed, much more. It is a technique that 
may provide the fierce and vivid spirit with its complexity, a 
many-minded resistance which we need today. For the present 
demands that. We have not only to resist whatever threat 
to our lives we may discover, but, in the knowledge of our 
tradition, to expand continually the limits to liberty that the 
present itself sets on us. The world we know and love with so 
much pain is in complex danger, and our safety is to insist on 
the values we know: values we knew, indeed, when the coun- 
try itself was formed 

This is our tradition. And if this sounds to you like so 
much dancing on the grave, I can say only that our life now— 
any age of life this earth produces— is lived in a rare and carnal 
dancing on the grave, the solemn beautiful dance over the home 
of the dead of the living mystery, the living truth. The dead 


have offered us lines of tradition, and emblems. We are free 
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to choose from among these. That is why I speak in anger against 


any feebleness now, and against an emblem visible in our times: om 
the emblem of pre-surrender, with treaties signed before the . e 
battles themselves are fought, with writers imposing a censor- ay 
ship on themselves before the censorship arrives, with poets sur- = 
rendering to formalism long before the necessities arrive to wa 


force disguises upon the arts. 

We can remember all our pride now, all our truth—in Mel- 
ville’s phrase, “the usable truth.” We in America breathe the 
air of possibility. Our obligation is at this point to hold fast, 
with all the faith and imagination we have, to possibility, and 
to whatever tradition we find there is behind our liberty and 4 





our communication, actual as a creative gift. The belief we want 

calls for communication. The usable truth! Sovereign, and *P F 
free! But in what way can truth be used, between human beings, a 
in human relationships? The only use of truth is its communi- “e 
cation. And that is a tradition we may choose: the use of truth 

in its communication. It is a tradition to be fought for with 5 
whatever insight and poetry and power we can summon in our- | mi 
selves. Tradition and possibility—and the possibility is: our ne 
lives. Very closely, our lives are all implicated. The next few 
months will cut through many levels of conflict, until the choice 
is made which will have to do for us, since we will have to live pd 
according to it. But if we can keep our own meanings contin- “4 
ually alive—if we can respond to these fearful and complex facts , 

which move in their systems, and which confront us now—if ; 

we can respond with insight, keeping open what communica ra 
tions there are, the communication itself may mean discovery. ss 


For there is a moment past the war to hold to, as well. 7 
The age does fall away and change, the poetries do issue, 
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there must be vast destruction before all our meanings will be 
whole—but there is a world in view, and the hope for poetry 
isa hope for that world. A world in which truth is used, a peace 
in which poetry may live, as a person may live—a world in 
which the life of poetry will be the life of people. That flesh, 
that meaning, that song. 


Muriel Rukeyser 
“A TORCH IN THE WIND” 


N May 19th Lola Ridge died in Brooklyn at the age of 57, 

ending a career which began in 1918 when her first poems 
appeared in The New Republic and PoETRY. She never had a 
very large audience, though some of her poems have been highly 
publicized, but the friends and critics who admired her talent 
did so with impassioned sincerity. On almost everything she 
wrote is the stamp of a ficry, uncompromising personality. Her 
first protests against social injustice came at a time when they 
could have been only the outcry of an individual; there was then 
no fashion for social poetry and very little precedent. The 
Ghetto was a powerful attack on the sweat-shop system and fell 
upon ears not yet deafened by thousands of such broadsides. It 
was, moreover, not the result of hearsay, but of actual experience 
in tenement and factory. 

Lola Ridge suffered a pioneer’s hardships of loneliness and 
struggle against physical ills, and their effect on her poetry was 
marked by angry, violent meters and images. Firehead, her long 
poem about the crucifixion, sounds as if it had been written in a 
series of birth-pangs, with writhing and pushing against the 
pain. At the same time she often appears to have made a fetish 
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of pain itself — to have kissed the knife. Such a method is not whe 
very successful in convincing the sensitive ear, but it convinces In ¢ 
the mind, and <ppalls it. In quieter moods she could produce the 
music: the 
Dawn to 
Lay like a waxen hand upon the world cloi 
And folded hills 
Broke into a sudden wonder of peaks, stemming clear and cold... cen 
I smelled the raw, sweet essences of things, twe 
And heard spiders in the leaves ] 
And ticking of little feet 
As tiny creatures came out of their doors tha 
To see God pouring light into his star. cor 
One hopes that her lifetime of rebellion left her more than one tw: 
such moment. cot 
J.N.N. of 
ha 
REVIEWS th 
of 
ENGLAND AND POETRY Er 
; ’ = is 
Poetry and the Modern World, by David Daiches. The Uni- If 
versity of Chicago Press. he 
OETRY AND THE MODERN WORLD is, so far as I th 
know, the first attempt to give a consistent account of poetry 
in England between 1900 and 1939 and as such is quite a re- . 
markable achievement. The method which Mr. Daiches has a 
adopted requires that he consider the changing attitudes of the ij 
poets toward the various traditions of their art and the mean- 
ing of their accomplishment in its relation to the contempo- h 
rary world. His book begins with a cursory survey and, on ' 


the whole, a conventional estimate of the Victorians; for Mr. 
Daiches is not so much interested in their worth as poets as in 
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whether or not they were able to come to terms with their age. 
In either case, they were to have their followers, and it becomes 
the critic’s task to trace their influence, whether, like Tennyson, 
they can be conceived as having accepted the world they had 
to live in, or whether, like Hopkins, they remained secretly 
cloistered from it. Mr. Daiches begins with the nineteenth 
century at the flood in order to discuss its overflow into the 
twentieth century. 

For the waters did not all recede at once. There were pools 
that lingered, in which the Georgian poets were content to 
contemplate the reflected calm of an English countryside, the 
twilit reflection of an English sky. Actually, the romantic 
contribution to English poetry was pretty complete by the close 
of the century. Nothing much was left of the tradition that 
had come down from the Romantics and been transmitted by 
the Victorians but its readers. For there is this to be said 
of the poets who had accepted that century which still wears an 
English name, they had made for themselves an audience. What 
is more, they had trained it in what to expect from poetry. 
If the Georgians found an audience, it was one the Victorians 
had made. They had not, perhaps, much to offer, but what 
they had was acceptable. The thirst of the reader for poetry 
was less than it had been. But his taste had not changed. He 
preferred the dregs of something to which he was accustomed 
to a new drink. The poets that came after the war could do 
little to assuage him. 

They walked in the Waste Land and the living water they 
had to offer had been brought from far off. It was strange. The 
English found it unpalatable and bitter. 

The young English poets who emerged in the late twenties 
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and early thirties of this century found themselves without an 
audience. They formed a group, but about them was a void 
across which their words did not go. “The disintegration of 
the audience for poetry—one aspect of the breakdown of com- 
mon value criteria and the dispersion of public belief that we 
have several times referred to—” says Mr. Daiches, “meant that 
the poet was now faced with a very difficult decision: for whom 
was he going to write? The problem of determining attitude 
and finding an audience are not really distinct; once you have 
decided on the former, you will find that the latter has been 
decided for you.” Presumably what Mr. Daiches means here is, 
that if the poet is capable of communicating socially relevant 
truths, he will secure an audience. And his truths will be rele- 
vant if his attitude is, as it should be, integrated and sound. 

The rest of the book is taken up with an account of how 
the generation of Auden, Spender and C. Day Lewis faced these 
problems. And it is according to their success in solving them 
that Mr. Daiches accords his praise. This places him in the 
predicament of having to put C. Day Lewis before Spender 
and Auden. 

For C. Day Lewis has done what Mr. Daiches would have 
a young poet do. He set out to understand the English tradition 
and interpret it in such a way that it would seem, not death, 
but life. It was too bad that his critic has to note that the 
writing throughout Transitional Poem is “somewhat loose, even 
at times sloppy.” He proceeded to sing “in vigorous and trium- 
phant language the flight of two English aviators from their 
own island to Australia.” It was too bad that he did not see the 
irony of their taking off in “a tiny, obsolete machine.” In the 
early 1930's, C. Day Lewis was full of confidence and revolution- 
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an ary optimism. It was too bad that, before the decade was over, 
id these had to go, giving way to bitter foreboding. It is really 
of } too bad for Mr. Daiches that he has constructed his book in 
m- such a way that it must come to its climax in a poet who is the 
we very summing-up of mediocrity. For a poet, whatever he may 
hat do as a man, does not solve problems, either his own or the 
Om world’s. What he does is to provide a resolution in poetry for 
ide problems which neither he nor the world can solve. 

ave But to put it as I have done is not altogether fair to Mr. 


een | Daiches, who, if not a profound critic, is a careful one, whose 
1s, | judgment, so long as he is dealing with his own countrymen, is 
ant 


usually discriminating, often of an extreme accuracy, and always 
le- admirably set down. His discussion of the poetry of D. H. 
Lawrence, for instance, is excellent. “Lawrence’s intensity and 





OW impatience led him to construct his poetry in such a way that 
ese the poem concludes at the point where most writers begin— 
em with the achievement of an interpretation of the phenomena 
the which are being described.” This statement, with what follows, 
der accounts as well as anything I have ever seen for Lawrence’s 
power as a poet and the failure of that power in poetry. And 
ave who else has put so nicely into one sentence what ailed the 
ion } poets who once appeared in Edward Marsh’s anthologies? “With 
ath, the Georgians the attitude was just sufficient to cover the sub- 
the ject matter.” 
ven | Throughout the poetry whose history he is writing, Mr. Daiches 
m- | is prepared to make us see the change in the conception of the 
1eif poet’s function: from the age of Tennyson, when, perhaps to 
the Tennyson’s undoing, the poet was conceived as having a public 
the function; through the succeeding period, represented in Eng- 
on- land by Housman and Hopkins, when the poet had no choice 
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but to stand alone, all values for him dissolved but those of his 


art, all pride renounced save in his own integrity; then, after oe 
Eliot, after Yeats, the attempt of the younger left-wing poets to aa 
return to England and as poets to play a part in the modern ss i 
world. And these changes in the poet’s conception of his rela- ‘sith 
tion to the world correspond to as many attitudes on the part He 
of the poet toward his art. “There are thus,” says Mr. Daiches, he 
“three groups—those who met the problem by limitation of the ii 
existing tradition, those who met it by going back to an older, 
long abandoned tradition and those who tried to create a new | 
tradition.” This is an interesting and serviceable scheme. But es 
it will be noticed that the words are so weighted that all of | tion 
Mr. Daiches’s favors are bound to fall to the younger poets. | em 
Now one can understand that the young poets of the left- |  pef, 
wing, eager for action, should have turned away from what | 
seemed to them in Eliot pessimistic conservatism and in Yeats 
a cold inhumanity. But the critic whose concern is with poetry | 
and not with programs for action cannot do so with impunity | Nes 
The fault in Mr. Daiches’s scheme is that it does not properly a 
accommodate either Yeats or Eliot. But then it is in the nature a 
of schemes that they do not readily accept the great. _ 
The word tradition occurs on almost every page of Poetry tb 
and the Modern World. But I am not sure that Mr. Daiches a 
has pondered long enough on The Sacred Wood to have quite a 
grasped the new meaning that Eliot gave that word. Or it may | mis 
be that, as he half confesses, he is as an Englishman made un- - 
comfortable by what seems to him Eliot's self-consciousness about ~ 
the tradition. There is, he says, something “monstrously arti- ri 
ficial” about it. One either has a tradition, or one has not; and a 
if one has it, one does not talk, or even think too much about it. a 
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Pound, who arrived in London some years before Eliot, had seen 
before him that English poetry was in a sad state of depletion 
and that the old unconscious approach to literature would no 


ineer do 


' Eliot, with his pitiless lucidity, introduced some 
order into Pound’s discoveries and then went beyond Pound. 
He saw not only the exhaustion of English poetry; he saw also 
the essential horror of the life-as-habit into which the uncon- 
scious traditionalism of the Englishman had led him. 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 
It was precisely that element of consciousness toward the tradi- 
tion that Eliot introduced that later was to enable Auden to 
return to a purely English tradition and find there what none 


before Eliot would have found. John Peale Bishop 


THE PORT AS JOURNALIST 


New Poems: 1940. Edited by Oscar Williams. Yardstick Press. 

It is the anthologist who must be judged, not the poets. The 
poets are so many pieces of shining metal in Mr. Williams’ shield, 
so many moments of experience fitted into Mr. Williams’ ex- 
perience. “I have chosen many of the poems .. . because they 
seemed to me to be genuinely concerned with the unrest of our 
day, born perhaps in the midst of despair, but defining the 
problem, naming the incendiaries, and offering at times some 
kind of answer.” This is Mr. Williams’ point of departure. He 
adds, for his “key-note,” George Barker's whimsical argument 
that all poems are elegies. Thus armed with funereal resolution, 
Mr. Williams has assembled what he believes to be the representa- 
tive verse of the cataclysmic year of 1940. 
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“This is the year that must be memorable,” says George hist 
Barker in a Triumphal Ode included in the volume. Unfortu- of t 
nately the year will be more memorable than its poetry. In times of cove 
high disaster the song that falls from the lips (if one has the thin 
heart to sing at such a moment) is drowned by the roar of guns; T 
the artist yields to the soldier; creation gives way to destruction on 
The impression gained on reading New Poems: 1940 is that Mr Spe 
Williams has found his poets in their moment of blackest con- and 
fusion. Disillusioned, they wring their hands, offering only the the: 
faded embroidery of words to decorate the sad moment. Humor ant! 
is thrown out of the window; this is not the moment for laughter. arra 
The singing lyric is replaced by solemn, lengthy and often bitter exp 
introspection; there is nc brief summing up; the lament is often how 
prolonged and painful. And what is this but poetic journalism, | of | 
the chronicling of cursory emotion and confused comment on | the 
events too close to permit a wider view. If history and ex- | isol 
perience are the fabric of art, art must march a step behind | him 
history. Only the journalist tries to keep pace with the im- true 
mediate, and his “records” are as transitory as today’s front pages as t 
The poems of 1940 will be written when 1940 recedes into I 
historic distance. mél 

Dominating these poems of the moment is indecision, anger | eye 
at the defeat of life and beauty — “but there isn’t any love, | con 
there isn’t any love,” wails Weldon Kees — and a certain — 
plaintiveness expressed in the Prufrockian elegies of George | and 
Barker. John Berryman is bitter over Leopold’s surrender; Lloyd Wi 


Frankenberg finds that even the stars have been regimented and | _usir 
Wallace Stevens complains “we live in a camp”; Willard Maas | Gol 
tells us “we speak in myths, the meaning of which is death’; | he. 
Frederic Prokosch, in an elegy, speaks of the “Strangle hold of | Poe 
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rge history,” and Muriel Rukeyser, also in an elegy, of the “summer 
rtu- of betrayal,” while the anthologist himself, draped in gloom, dis- 
s of covers “civilization .. . as dark as a wood and dimensional with 
the things.” 

Ins; The anger is genuine, the hurt acute, the cries reflect emotions 
ion, on the whole sincerely felt. The poets are writing, as Mr. 
Mr. Spender observes, “in a world running dark and turning cold,” 
-0n- and there is little they can do except “keep writing to warm 
the themselves and others.” Yet one has a feeling constantly in this 
mor anthology that their collective grief and collective hurts, thus 
ater. | arrayed before the reader, do not represent a full coalescence of 
iter | experience and art. The anthologist does the poets a disservice, 
ften however much he may stimulate the reader; for these fragments 
ism, | of poetic experience, written under the duress of war, placed in 


; on | the body of the poet’s work, assume their proper proportions; 

ex- | isolated from it and “anthologized” they may grossly misrepresent 
hind | him. That is truce in a sense of any anthology; but it is painfully 
i true in this case where the poets have been harnessed to Time, 


ages. | as the newspaper is harnessed to the date on its masthead. 


into | It has often been said that the artist should be au dessus de la 

mélée, so that from his loftier position he may see with clearer 
nget | eye and warmer heart. Writers who are in the front line of 
love, | conflict — and therefore cannot see beyond its immediate issues 
ftain | —use too readily and too scornfully the epithets “ivory tower” 
orge | and “literary pedestal” to describe their more aloof fellows. Mr. 
Joyd | Williams remarks that “poetry has come off its pedestal and is 


and | using the stone of its base for sling shots at the flaming eye of 
Maas | Goliath.” This picture of the Poet Militant is a pretty one; but 
ath”; | he can hardly be the same person as the Poet Philosopher or the 
ld of | Poet Dreamer or even just the plain Poet. The Poet Militant 
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may find propaganda and rhetoric, doggerel and satire, better 
instruments for his cause; but these do not necessarily make him 
a better poet. 

The contrast is brought home to us in this anthology by Mr 
Auden’s poem September 1, 1939 and Mr. Robinson Jeffers 
May-June 1940. Mr. Auden gives way to oratory; he is sitting 
in a 52nd street dive; the decade has been dishonest and he feels 
cheated and betrayed; “waves of anger and fear” circulate over 
the world whose people are “lost in a haunted wood” 


But who can live for long 
In an euphoric dream; 

Out of the mirror they stare, 
Imperialism’s face 

And the international wrong. 


The clipped lines are made to be spouted rather than read. They 
possess the windiness of the orator and a touch of his hysteria; 
these maxim-like utterances, “there is no such thing as the state,” 
“no one exists alone,” “Hunger allows no choice.” No one can 
question the legitimacy of Mr. Auden’s anger; but it sears his 
poetic expression. 

Mr. Jeffers is high above 52nd street. No darkened room, no 
intervening bar shuts out his light; his horizons are wide, the 
nerves steadier, the spirit serene. There is calm in his gaze, 
music in his words, sentiment and ironic solace 


Foreseen for so many years: these evils, this monstrous violence, these 
massive agonies: no easier to bear 

We saw them with slow stone strides approach, everyone saw them; we 
closed our eyes against them, we looked 

And they had come nearer. We ate and drank and slept, they came 
nearer. Sometimes we laughed, they were nearer. Now 

They are here. And now a blind man foresees what follows them 
degradation, famine, recovery and so forth, and the 

Epidemic manias: but not enough death to serve us, not enough death 
It would be better for men 
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To be few and live far apart, where none could infect another; then 
slowly the sanity of field and mountain 
And the cold ocean and glittering stars might enter their minds. 


It is in such instances, when the poet reasserts himself as 
poet, that he shines in this anthology, as he does in Richard 
Eberhart’s The Groundhog, or the physical verse of Dylan 
Thomas, or the sharp clarity of Louis MacNeice, or the equanimity 
of Marianne Moore. And he is at his most journalistic in the 
poems of Mr. Williams himself, whose images burst like well- 
timed headlines, sharp, vivid, acute, but in effect, metrical 
editorials. Leon Edel 


IMAGISM AND INTROSPECTION 


Love and Need: Collected Poems: 1918-1940, by Jean Starr 

Untermeyer. The Viking Press. 

In 1915,’ Jean Starr Untermeyer wrote fourteen lines of free 
verse which, to my mind, constitute the most beautiful poem 
produced by the so-called imagist movement. As imagist poetry 
aimed to do, her High Tide confined itself to sensory apprehen- 
sion of a momentary experience, expressed by a single figure 
of speech. The tidal waves she represented as hunting-dogs 
springing with rough joy on the shrinking sand, then whimper- 
ing as they were drawn back: 

And I saw how they were bound 

With a broad and quivering leash of light 
Held by the moon, 

As, calm and unsmiling, 

She walked the deep fields of the sky. 


Not only does this poem realistically and consistently express 
"High Tide was first published in Current Opinion, February 1916. 
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the shape, sound, and movement of a tide under shafts of moon- 
light, not only is it in common-sense accord with science in its 
linking of cause and effect, but it fuses the classic conceptions 
of Artemis as moon-goddess and huntress in an image so fresh 
and convincing that the twentieth century poet seems, in a 
flash of intuition, to show the imagination of the ancient myth- 
maker at work, making its first association of moon-tides and 
hunting-dogs on the leash of a goddess. It seems incredible that 
Mrs. Untermeyer’s image had never been explicitly used before, 
but I have never found it, either in ancient or modern poetry.! 

Mrs. Untermeyer’s first volume, Growing Pains (1918), held 
nothing else to match this achievement, but the whole book was 
fresh, sensory, eager, young. In Birth the description of a young 
woman in travail had the precision and nobility of a marble 
sculpture. In Autumn a back-yard in “canning season” was pre- 
sented with as lively visual arrangement as a Breughel painting. 
Definitely, the limitations of imagistic free verse suited Mrs. 
Untermeyer’s genius. She alone perhaps ought to have taken to 
heart Ezra Pound's quaint pronouncement: “The future belongs 
to the imagists.” 

But unfortunately she began, in the 1920's, to announce her 
intention of progressing; she tried to keep step with newer fash- 
ions in verse-writing. Instead of describing momentary visions of 
the outer world so accurately that her poems seemed carved in 
rock, she began metrically to reiterate her wish to make her 
poetry rocklike.* Thus she has slipped back into the squirrel- 
cage which imagism was presumed to have freed poets from. 
Like the minor nineteenth century poets, she is nowadays devot- 





It is nowhere, for instance, in the I/iad or the Odyssey. 
"In Invocation, Gothic, Clay Hills. 
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ing herself to telling us about her fervent desire to be fervent. 
The sincerity of her fervor is indubitable, but as Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh reflected, 

Many a fervent man 

Writes poetry as cold and flat as tombstones. 

Mrs. Untermeyer’s claims to distinction in her recent poetry 

are her verbal coinages, her facility in rhyming, and her range 
of style. But her coinage, though seldom as egregious as her 


word wholiness,| are seldom justifiable;* her neatest rhymes* 


merely attract attention as a slick exercise; and her varying styles 
serve only to carry one’s thoughts back to the poet whom she is 
unconsciously imitating. Thus her best couplet, 

My night and morning prayers to God, 

Twin sandals wherein thou art shod, 
inevitably recalls Rainer Maria Rilke’s prayer: 

I am the sandals of Thy bare feet. 
Her figure of speech, 


} 


In my breast the delicate needle wavers 


recalls Ezra Pound in pre-imagist mood: 
Now, for the needle trembles in my soul’ 
Mrs. Untermeyer herself, with disarming candor, confides that 
d 5 
jealousy is at the root of her behavior, saying of one contemporary 
poet: 
The very sounding of her name 
Contracts my throat like searing flame. 


My heart beats heavy and too strong 
As hidden tears exalt her song. 
‘In There Shall Be No Schism. 
“Other coinages in her new poems are enserpented, untraitor, wried, 
“Inner rhymes are neatly used in Yonder Lebanon and Reply. 
‘In the German the line is: Die Samtsandale, die ich bin. 
‘The Needle, 1912 
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She need not be ashamed of her emotion; Shakespeare himself 
envied “this man’s scope and that man’s art.” But Mrs. Unter- 
meyer has denied her own genius in her jealous and zealous 
imitations. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Untermeyer herself once suggested the recipe 
for her cure. 


How memory cuts away the years 
And how clean the picture comes! 


she exclaimed in her lovely Autumn. If only she would let her 
pictures thus “come clean,” she might again write as she wrote 
then. So long as she retains memory which “cuts away the years” 
to her childhood, she still has the material which by their own 
testimony has sufficed Wagner, Baudelaire, Willa Cather, Thomas 
Mann. And she may gain hope by the thought of two recently 
dead poets whose memories of youth deserted them in middle 
age but reinspired them in old age: Lizette Woodworth Reese 
and A. E. Housman. 
Please be an imagist again, Mrs. Untermeyer 
Elizabeth Atkin 


A LYRIC REALIST 


Open House, by Theodore Roethke. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The charges of obscurity and cacophony, favorite twin blasts 
from the double-barreled shotgun of conservative critics, cannot 
be effectively directed against Open House. Theodore Roethke's 
first volume of verse is the result of careful, methodical, and 
honest craftsmanship. Adverse judgment might be aroused, 
however, among the Panzerdivisionen of radical critics, but | 
feel that their attack would prove equally misdirected; all the 
poems in the book are lyrics, and a lyricist may, in even a stream- 
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mself | lined age, be granted the prerogative of preferring a simple, 
nter- traditional technique. 





alous Some of Roethke’s strongest qualities as a poet are manifest 

| in the verses dealing with nature and the countryside, which are 
ecipe | among the best pieces in the book. He handles his subjects with 
| the singleness of aim and simplicity of approach essential to the 
| successful lyric. There is no compulsion, no baroque embellish- 
| ment. His language is natural and distinct, and, to quote one of 





t her Pound's early imagist precepts, he “uses no word which does not 
vroté | contribute to the presentation.” In a series of three poems en- 
eats” titled The Coming of the Cold, he depicts the onslaught of winter 
Own | by selecting simple details that, in writing of less perception, 
omas | might amount to mere photographic inventory. Naturally, di- 
ently rectly, he describes what he sees. He grasps the characteristic 
iddle qualities of objects and with exactness of epithet makes his lines 
Leese come alive. Though straightforward, his approach is also sensu- 
ous. The earth is in his hands and its odor in his nostrils— 
autumnal odor of pear, pungence of butternuts. The action of 
kins rain and sunlight fills his verse. Lacking the mystic overtones 
of a Frost or Coffin, Roethke yet has a mysticism of his own, of 
the senses rather than the spirit. He finds poetry even in Yeats’s 
“things uncomely and broken”—a bat, weeds, the “antic grace” 

laste of a heron. He is, in the best sense, a realist. 
ee Beneath most of the poems concerned with nature runs a sharp 
ake’s undercurrent of emotion. Frequently it is implicit, as in The 
ae Coming of the Cold, which arouses the desolation one feels on 
ar a gray day in winter when the air is filled with the expectant 
“ bite of snow. Occasionally emotion enters more directly, in a 
ie stanza, a line, or even a single evocative word that suddenly 
ant relates the natural scene to the human context. Appearance 
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curls back, like the outer petals of a bud, revealing the subjective 
flower within. The Light Comes Brighter, which describes spring ver 
in the country, concludes: sin 
And soon a branch, part of a hidden scene, H 
The leafy mind, that long was tightly furled, . 
Will turn its private substance into green, are 

And young shoots spread upon our inner world. 
The expression of an inner world gives impact to Roethke's 
work. It adds depth to his pictures of the natural universe and 





is given more immediate form in the considerable number of TI 
poems concerned with the individual, with the struggles of the pi 
mind and heart to understand, express, and resolve themselves sis 
“My doors are widely swung . . . My truths are all foreknown, 

he declares. So, in his verse he candidly distills the essence of if 
emotional experience. The implications of fear, anger, and hate b 
provide a sort of cerebral backdrop for keen subjective aware- o! 
ness. Yet there is never any extravagance. Action is more often mr 
suggested than described; and though his method may be indi- p 


rect, delineation is always as economically precise here as when 
he writes of a summer orchard. It is his power of eliciting a t 
mood or a sudden wave of feeling that constitutes Roethke's 
chief distinction, for a faithful portrayal of genuine emotion is 
always an original creation. 





Unfortunately, his technical range is rather limited. What he I 
plays he plays well, but he has not yet ventured into resounding 
counterpoint. He overuses the quatrain, the octosyllabic line, 
and iambic meter. His cadences could be made more lilting by 
a less restricted use of caesura and by experimentation with 
metrical irregularity. One trusts that his future technique will 
show greater boldness. 
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However, in spite of occasional rigidity of structure, hardly a 
verse in Open House is flaccid or insipid. Its poetry is one of 
sinew and verve, in execution no iess than conception. Even 
the group of humorous pieces indicate an irrefragable sincerity. 
He speaks from the heart, where, as Coleridge said, the best lyrics 
are always conceived. Moreover, his thoughts proceed from a 
philosophy of fortitude. He has suffered deeply and known frus- 
tration and antagonism more often than joy or fulfillment. Like 
most sensitive persons he has found life a lonely experience. 
There is only one love poem in the book; and among the few 
pieces addressed to others is the nostalgic lyric beginning, “O my 
sister remember the stars the tears the trains.” 

More than once the earth has shaken beneath Roethke’s feet, 
if only when, on bright mornings in early April, he felt the 
breaking of spring. But pain, while at times adding a leaven 
of resignation to his sentiment, has provided an intrepidity that 
may prove indispensable to his growth. For against our two 


erplexed worlds of economic upheaval and personal confu- 


a | 


sion has now been thrust a world of chaotic brutality. If, in 
the midst of these, the lyric tradition is to survive, the poet will 
certainly require such strength as Open House reveals. I hope 
it will be sufficient to enable Roethke to surmount the necessary 
change to militarist ideologies of the present and to build within 
his house some shelter where now and then quietude and peace 
can hear his voice 

The brave keep undefiled 

A wisdom of their own 


The bold wear toughened skin 
That keep sufficient store 

Of dignity within 

And quiet at the core 


Louis Forster, Jr. 
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PILGRIMS IN FOUR SPHERES to de 


Proud Universe, by Sydney King Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Core of Fire, by Kenneth Slade Alling. League to Support Poetry. 
Five Times the World, by John Russell McCarthy. Decker. 
New Journey, by Sydney Salt. Decker. 

In reading Mr. Russell's volume the going is easy but the 
rewards are not great. The old familiar subjects are here, handled 
in the old familiar way. There are the usual offerings of pastel lines 


Not 
to Nature, Silence, the Sea, Et Cetera; yet, for all his “bright pro! 
intervals,” “bright sorceries,” “bright pilgrimages,” and “bright wor 
expectancies,” the universe of things written about does not take y 
on the vividness and fresh luster that in reality are theirs. Mr 


Russell writes too easily. He speaks of Loneliness in a vague 
and unfocused way that doesn’t recall her anatomy even to one qué 
who knows her well. 


his 

In the first sixty pages of Proud Universe, the few poems | 
like Girl in the Subway (which is simple, direct and poignant) | co 
embarrass the facile others by their conspicuousness. It is in Ca 
Part IV that one finds Mr. Russell at his best, in the ballads. One | “4 
of these, Nocturne, the description of a plain girl’s aching, des- th 
perate need for love, is the best poem in the collection. Such fr 
poems indicate that Mr. Russell has good stuff in him. The br 


many facile shopworn others lead one to doubt that he will 
shape and develop it. 

In Core of Fire Kenneth Slade Alling has maintained an envi- 
able level of quality. As the reader turns each successive page 
his respect for Mr. Alling grows. There is a remarkable com- 
pactness and a completeness to these forty short poems. And 
there is an effect of inevitability, the cause of which is not easy 
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to determine. Gulls on a Rowboat will serve as a typical example: 


On the moored rowboat’s gunwale perched, 
As motionless as morning there, 

Were seven gulls whose silence searched 
The silent air. 


Oddly I saw them so rescind 

Their purposes here side by side 

For gulls were made to wed the wind 
And boats to marry with the tide. 


Nothing very profound there, you might say. No, nothing very 
profound; and yet the poem is as effortless and complete as a 
work of nature. 

None of these poems heen a single page. The least suc- 
essful, Rainbow, is also the longest, twenty-seven lines. But 
it is not a bad poem: it w wit not seem mediocre but for the 
quality of the others. Mr. Alling’s mine is not a large one but 
his vein is surprisingly rich and he has worked it with skill. 

The new books by John Russell McCarthy and Sydney Salt are 
composed of single long poems. The first of these, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s Five Times the World, is, in the words of the author, 
“the story of a boy and girl who live, with their small tribe, near 
the Big Trees.” And “the time is perhaps fifteen thousand years 
from today.” It is a narrative, interesting enough and readable, 
but in the main it is prose, not poetry. There are too many 
passages like: 

The day was over. Leaving the lodge in their order 


people began to gather in little groups 


and not enough lines, in total, like these: 
Jon looked at her eyes, at her out-thrust breasts with tiny 
berry tips, at her slim firm belly above 
the brown and spreading lichen that ended childhood. 
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Throughout there is a naturalness and a clean healthfulness 
that are engaging. Mr. McCarthy writes as a mature well-bal- 
anced man; he has substance and a simple warmth. But this is 
not one of his best performances. 

Sydney Salt’s latest book is, of course, about Christopher Colum- 
bus, but it is Columbus as navigator of spiritual deeps rather 
than as explorer of corporeal spheres. The author's purpose in 
writing the poem was “to find the poet as well as the discoverer; 
and in so doing . . . to come upon the man.” He has succeeded 
in portraying a fine and strong character. This Columbus was 
a lonely man; he typified all creative men (i.e., all men) in that 
he dreamed new worlds and new journeys, in that he had faith 
and vision. He had seen the New World before his eyes saw it. 
He was ambitious not for himself but for the race of men. And 
he believed in them: 


I loved God much, 
but always near me was the challenge of that love, 
the proof of loving — man. 
They bore with me in my faith, 
and they bore with me in my fever; 
we shall not be known for our lusts and joys together, 
nor our hardships together, 
nor for the sharing of all simple things— 
only for our belief in each other. 


Mr. Salt’s idiom is well-suited to his subject. It has a sea- 
cadence, and an expression clear, strong, and pervasive. In his 
Epilogue he writes of the “new journey” of mankind, across the 
star-lost limbo of our time, to the splendid New World of the 
future: 

Ahoy, haul in the flowers, 


" ! —_ : 
days are drawing near! Troy Garrison 
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NEWS NOTES 


N invaluable service has been performed by the new quarterly 

Accent in compiling the bibliography, American Poetry: 1930-1940, 
which appears in its current issue. This is a listing of the most notable 
books of verse which have been published in the past decade, together 
with a survey of American poetic drama, anthologies, poetry criticism, 
poets’ biographies, and related British and Continental writing issued 
in the United States. It is carefully indexed and annotated, with infor- 
mation about the publisher, price, and present availability of each book. 
The selective nature of the list may be judged from the fact that it 
includes 264 books by American poets (about 3000 new books were 
listed in POETRY during the same period). More than one-third are 
first volumes. The work of each year is grouped together, so that this 
bibliography becomes an interesting summary of ten years’ production. 
As the editors point out, it “demonstrates the remarkable increase in 
poetic activity as the decade progressed—talk of a ‘poetry renaissance’ 
in the late 1930’s is not groundless.” 

Our readers may be interested in the names of the publishers of the 
264 outstanding books and the number of titles credited to each one: 

Macmillan (31), Scribner’s (15), Farrar & Rinehart (14), Harpers 
(14), Harcourt, Brace (13), Holt (12), Knopf (11), Random House 
(11), Alcestis Press (9), Yale University Press (9), James A. Decker 
(8), Liveright (8), New Directions (8), Viking Press (8), Hough- 
ton Mifflin (7), Coward-McCann (6), Doubleday-Doran (6), Covici 
(5), Dodd, Mead (5), Bruce Humphries (5), Oxford University Press 
(5), Cape & Smith (4), Appleton-Century (3), Putnam (3), Arrow 
Editions (2), Centaur Press (2), John Day (2), Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
(2), Dynamo Press (2), Golden Eagle Press (2), Objectivist Press (2), 
Parnassus Press (2), Ritten House (2); and with one book each: 
Boni, Brewer, Cassowary Press, Caxton Printers, Crowell, Dick, Dragon 
Press, Duffield, Dutton, Equinox, Helen Gentry, International Publishers, 
Kaleidograph Press, Little Man Press, Madison Lane Press, Edwin Valen- 
tine Mitchell, Morrow, Prairie Press, Primavera Press, Signal Publish- 
ers, Simon & Schuster, Harrison Smith, Smith & Haas, Stackpole, Tryon 
Pamphlets, Writers’ Editions. 

One feature of this survey which will be particularly useful to all 
students of modern poetry is its listing of “the most substantial and 
penetrating reviews” chosen from American magazines over the ten-year 
period. The publications referred to, together with the number of 





reviews cited in the bibliography, are as follows: POETRY (104), New 
Republic (47), New York Herald-Tribune Books (38), Nation (27), 
Southern Review (21), New Masses (12), Hound and Horn (10), 


Kenyon Review (8), Saturday Review of Literature (7), Partisan Re- 
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view (6), Symposium (6), Accent (3), Bookman (2), Virginia Quar- , 
terly Review (2), Yale Review (2), Living Age (1), Modern Monthly tor 





(1), New York Times Book Review (1). gh 

The sixth annual Writers’ and Readers’ Conference will be held the 
at Olivet College from July 20th to August 2nd. This year’s staf catic 
includes W. H. Auden, Glenway Wescott, Katherine Anne Porter, thei 
Joseph Brewer, James Laughlin, Glenn Gosling, Nannine Joseph, Lillian ages 
Lauferty, Leroy W. Snell, and others. For information address the of ; 
Secretary of Conference, Olivet, Michigan. ag 


New Directions announces a new poetry competition for places in the 
1941 edition of Five Young American Poets. Again this year the 
anthology will present the work of five poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of poems with a national publisher. 


Each poet will be represented by approximately forty pages of verse K 
and by a brief essay about his or her work and conception of the issu 
nature of poetry. Publication will be on a royalty basis, with advance | He 
The editors of New Directions will serve as judges of the contest, and Car 
all manuscripts should be sent to them immediately at Norfolk, Conn. E 
(return postage must be enclosed). Manuscripts need not be exclu- mai 
sively lyric in character. Verse plays, narrative poems, or translations | the 
will be considered. | : 
We regret an error in make-up on page 155 of the June issue which He 
caused three excerpts from separate poems to be run together as 3 Pre 
single passage. In the quotation beginning “Her limbs are rivers flowing” 1 
there should have been a space and a row of dots after the third and He 
seventh lines. : 
} Oh 
Col 
CORRESPONDENCE 7, 
in 
To the Editor: : 
May I offer a word of thanks to you for having printed W. T. Scott's U 
excellent analysis’ of the disease of intellectual dry-rot that now afflicts - 
sO many younger poets? After all, poetry—like every other human art 
—is the reaction on the part of a living organism to living material 
These young “neo-classicists’—-far from the freshness of approach that the 
alone constitutes true classicism—have been provided with so many in 
theories, theses, rules and prohibitions by their academically minded Sct 
teachers, that as Scott says, they “assume the attitude of resignation to | 
doing something other than they really admire.” It is all very well gr: 
do: 
"The Dry Reaction, by W. T. Scott, POETRY, May 1941. | wit 
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sh, for them, or their mentors, to protest that they possess the loftiest criti- 
y cal standards; but the art of writing is—as Ezra Pound said long ago— 

a constant struggle to communicate, not a constant struggle to abide by 

held the professional negatives of established academic criticism. Communi- 

staff cation is important, and all these poets seem able to communicate is 

rter, their distaste for any effort that has not been already made in previous 

lian ages. In regard to that, one must say finally: Better the living embryo 

the of a human being than the mummy (cadaver, confederate or not) of 
a god. John Gould Fletcher 

the 

ad NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

her. | 

erse KARL J. SHAPIRO, of Baltimore, was introduced in the October 1940 

the issue with a group of poems which has attracted unusually wide notice. 

nce. He is serving at present in the Sth Medical Training Battalion at 

and Camp Lee, Va. 

ona. | PETER DE VRIES, of Chicago, has contributed poems and stories to 

cclu- many magazines and is the author of a recent novel, But Who Wakes 

ions the Bugler? He has been on the staff of POETRY since 1938. 


HENRY TREECE is a young English poet of Irish-Welsh extraction. 
hich He is the author of 38 Poems, published in London by the Fortune 


aS 4 Press, and of a forthcoming book, The Dark Stranger. 
ing LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY, a former newspaperman, lives in Augusta, Ga. 
and He has contributed often to POETRY and other magazines. 





MYRON H. BROOMELL was born in Boston and now lives in Urbana, 
Ohio, where he teaches history, Latin, and Greek in the Urbana Junior 
College. His poems have appeared in this magazine and elsewhere. 

ALICE MONKS MEARS was born in West Chester, Pa., and now lives 

in Hudson, Ohio. She appeared here for the first time last November. 
ELDA TANASSO, of Harrison, N. Y., has been a contributor since 1937. 

| J. S. MOODEY is a graduate student and teaching assistant at the 


‘ott's ; 

Ricts University of California 

. art The following five poets appear here for the first time: 

rial. MARCIA MASTERS, a native and resident of Chicago, was formerly on 
that the staff of the Chicago Times, and is now doing experimental work 
nany in poetry and dramatics with the first four grades of the Faulkner 
nded School. She is the daughter of Edgar Lee Masters. 

oie CHARLES EDWARD EATON was born in Winston-Salem in 1916 and 
well graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1936. He has 


done graduate work at Princeton and Harvard, where he studied poetry 
| with Robert Frost, and is now giving courses in literature and the 
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writing of poetry at the University of Missouri. He has contributed to 
eading magazines. 

ESTHER C. MULLOWNEY was born in Canada of English and German 
parents. She received her M.A. last year from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and is now chairman of the English department in the Downing- 
ton, Pa., High School. 

ANGELO P. BERTOCCI, a native of Italy, was educated at Boston, 
Harvard, and European universities. He is now studying at Columbia 
on a leave of absence from Bates College, where he is Associate Pro- 
fessor of French. He is the author of a book of verse, A Tale That 
Is Told 

JAMES LAW FORSYTH, a young London writer, sends his poem from 
a Scots Guards training camp. The allusion in this poem is to a verse 
play by Forsyth which would have been produced by the Old Vic except 
for war conditions. 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously 


MURIEL RUKEYSER, of New York City, is one of the best-known 
American poets. The essay printed in this issue was read by Miss 
Rukeyser in acceptance of the Harriet Monroe Award for Poetry, at the 
University of Chicago on June 4th. JOHN PEALE BISHOP, the 
distinguished poet, novelist, and critic, lives in South Chatham, Mass. 
His volume of Collected Poems was published by Scribner’s this year. 
ELIZABETH ATKINS, of the University of Minnesota, is the author of 
The Poet's Poet and Edna St. Vincent Millay and Her Times. She has 
recently published a novel, Holy Suburb. LEON EDEL, a Montreal writer 
living in New York City, was introduced in our recent Canadian issue. 
LOUIS FORSTER, Jr., is on the editorial staff of The New Yorker. TROY 
GARRISON, of Los Angeles, has appeared twice before as a poet. 


BOOKS RECEIV 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Poems, by Ridgely Torrence. Macmillan Co 
Illinois Poems, by Edgar Lee Masters. James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill 
Hourglass in the Mojave, by Ruth Forbes Sherry. Wagon and Star, 
West Los Angeles, Cal. 
Earth Shadows and Far Horizons, by Cynicus. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los 
Angeles. 
Boadicea, by Robert Reynolds. Poets Press, N. Y. C 
ANTHOLOGY: 
Victoria Poetry Chapbook. Poetry Group, Canadian Authors’ Assn, 
Victoria, B. C. 
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